ISMA‘ILISM IN MULTAN AND SIND 
D«. Ansar Zahid Khan 

The break-up of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate brought into being a 
number of tndependent provincial dynasties during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, mainly due to the working of the internal forces 
which in some cases assumed the form of heterodox syncretic 
movements i.e., §hi‘ism and Isma'ilism. The anti-Arab Shu‘abiyah 
sentiment appears to have played an important part in this deve¬ 
lopment.' However, the Arab heirareby was not totally destroyed 
^ e first P r °vinc.al dynasties such as the lahirids of Khurasan 
the Habbar.ds of Man?arah and the Qurayshites of Multan were 
Arab in their origin. Gradually Arab rule was replaced by 

oca dynasties m Multan and Sind this change coincided with 
the rise of Istna ills to power. 

The Will rule over Multan and Sind and later the conti¬ 
nual,on of them movement under the Sumrah chiefs during the 
Sultanate period is sketchy in historical data. For this reason 
some scholars have designated this age as the ‘Dark Period of the 
History of Sind.2 I n the following pages an attempt has been 
made to evaluate the role of the Isma'ili movement in the region 
and to review its development. 


1 The problem i. no! so simple. The heterodox movement with its Shu'uhi 
yah background ..ways tried ,o establish the rule of the hou, o A w“ e the 
supporters of the orthodox Caliphate such as the Sassaoids snd the Oh z . 
wids created their own independent kingdoms. While non-Arab ruler, such af ' 

•AImoTow^ Clm? ‘° POW * r 00 UQderilandin « restoring ,he house of 

2 See Daudpotab, A Dark Period in the History of Sind p rnr .. n , 

Pakiiian Historical Record, and Archives Commission, 1954, pp. 23, °* 
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Chronologically speaking the movement may be divided into 
three distinct phases, the early phase leading to the establishment 
of Isma'ili political hegemony over Multan and Sind. The second 
wu marked with internal dissensions and led to their loss of 
political power. The final stage saw the emergence of the Nizarian 
sect of Isma’ilis. The final stage may further be sub-divided 
into two periods, the Sumrah period of Sind when these chiefs 
ruled in South-Eastern Sind and the later period when the sect 
became a dwinding minority with increasing syncretic tendencies, 
towards some Hindu beliefs and manners. 

The region of Multan and Sind situated at the periphery of 
the Caliphate had ever been a place of refuge for dissenters and 
rebels.' Besides its distance the region possessed a congenial 
atmosphere for the spread of Isma'ili da'wat. The majority of 
the people, Buddhists or Brahmans, believed in hulul and 
tanasukh (incarnation and transmigration) the two cardinal princi¬ 
ples of the new movement. Moreover in a country where the 
veneration of the high born Brahman and Buddh bhikshu was 
traditional 1 2 3 , sdddt, the progeny of the PropheCrelentlessly pursued 
by the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, won general sympathy for 
themseives and their cause. The earlier Muslim rulers, the Caliphs 
or local chiefs fearing a loss of revenue due to conversion to 
Islam discouraged proselytyzing activities and allowed continua¬ 
tion of a privileged society. Thus the non-Muslims, the majority 


1 Abd Allah s/o Asbtar escaped to Sind and was given shelter by ‘Umar b. 
Haf/.the ‘Abbasid governor of Sind in the reign of Mansur (d. 774) Ibn 
Athlr, AJ-Kdmil, Lieden, Vol. V, pp. 455-456, 

It is said that the sons of Istna’H b. Ja’far the Isma’ili Imam were sent 

to the border, of QandahJr and Sind to escape the persccutution of the Caliph 
Man^Qr. 

2 Ch-sh the Brahman ruler of Sind reverred the Samoan! of Sitnmab 
SSwandi, Chach Nfimah, ed. Daudpotah, pp, 210, 215-216. 

3 Muhammad b. Qasim continued the traditional policy about the Jats and 
other tribes and accepted the pre-eminence of the Brahmans Sec Chach 
Ndmah, pp. 210, 212, 215-216. 
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of the people, still suffering from social injustices were ready to 
listen to the new missionaries who promised them a better 
deal. 1 

The Ism&Mli da'wat in this region started near the end of the 
ninth century when IJaytham was sent by ijusayn in 270/883 2 
After nearly a century duiing which little is known about their 
activities, the Isma‘ilis were able to capture power in Multan. 
Jaiam b. Shay ban (also Jallah or Halim b. Shaybar*) 3 was sent by 
the FStimid Caliph and probably seized Multan between 349 
and j 75 H./985 A C. Jaiam b. Shayban came with a contingent. 
The success of such an expedition pre-supposes existence of a 
strong Isma‘ili influence both at Multan and in Sind. 

It may be noted that during the era of the Fatimid Caliphs, 
the Isma‘iJi da'wat recorded all its success in countries where Islam 
was already dominant c.g. North Africa, portions of Arabia, Iran 
and Sind. For their dogmas based on the veneration of the house 
of ‘All could be explained easily to a Muslim only. They came as 
champions of justice and true faith, therefore, they had to show 
themselves as more staunch Muslims than their predecessors. Tha{ 
is why Jaiam b. Shayban ordered the destruction of the temple 
and idol of Multan and prohibited the Hindus from bathing in 
the holy pond. 4 a policy in wide contrast to that of Muhammad b. 


1 Some icholars have deicribed the SJi'itc and IsmS'Ili movements as 
symbolishing equality and justice. See L. Massigion. Dasmations; Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam, see also, Hollister, The Shi'a of India, London, 1953 p. 209. 

2 Husayn was the third and the last of a imah-i-mosturln He had sent 
Abu al-Qasim to Yemen, After capturing Yemen Abu al Q&sim sent missiona¬ 
ries to different regions including Sind. See Zahid ‘Ali, FatmVln-l-Mitr , Vol. 
I, pp. 69-71. See Hollister, op. cit , p. 209. 

3 Cf. Ivanow, Iimaili* and Qarmatians, JBBARS 1940, pp. 76-77 ; Al- 
Biruni, India, Eng. Tr. t Sacbau, pp. 116-117 ; ‘ Uyun al-Akhhdr, 6/16. 

4 Al-Biruni, India, Vol. II. pp. 116-117. 
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QSsim and the Umayyad Caliphs. 1 This charge in the policy 
might have been due to the conversion of the majority of the 
people to the new Muslim sect which enabled them to face the 
attacks of the neighbouring Hindu chiefs without having 
recourse to threa's of destroying the idol as was the custom of 
their predecessors. 2 In the same way they closed the mosque 
built under the Umayyad rule. 3 Both the measures aimed at 
ditinguishing their rule from the unjust rule of the Umayyad 
dynasty. 

However, it is very intriguing that the powerful HindQ- 
Shahiyah dynasty in the north and the neighbouring Rajput rajahs 
felt no offence at this sacrilege. Paucity of information does not 
allow any clear evaluation of this development for the IsmS'IIis 
did not enjoy the military prestige of Mahmud of Ghaznah who 
notwithstanding his military might had to face resistance in his 
Somnath expedition. Probably the number of non-Isrria‘ili 
Muslims at Multan was large enough and Jaiam b. Shayban did 
not wish to alienate them completely by destroying a mosque. 
However, closing down of the Umayyad mosque showed their anti- 
Umayyad feeling as well as their disassociation from that stigma- 
* tized family. 

Jaiam b. Shayban was another of the cla'is who became ruler 
of a far off Isma‘ili state. 4 It also proved the complete control of 


1 Al-BfrunI has recorded an anecdote describing the sale of the idols 
seized from by the Caliph Mu'iwiyah to the non-Muslim chiefs of Sind. 
India, Vol. I, p. 124. 

Muhammad b. Qdtim allowed the non-Muilimg complete religious, social 
and economic fiecdom, and did not disturb their social structure. 

2 It was only a short while ago that the rulers of Multan used this strategem 
to keep the Hindu chiefs at bay. Al-Iijtkhri (Elliot, Susil Gupta ed. p. 36.) 
mention such a practice. 

3 Al-Biruni, India, Vol. I, pp. 116-117. 

4 It is interesting to note th.it the early sufi-shoykhs particularly the Suhra- 
wardis also showed similar non-secular attitude. It is said that SfcayKh Baha 
al-Din Zakariyya invited Sultan Ututmi^i of Delhi to attack Multan for its 
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the lima'ill imams over such distant regions and shows people’s 
total loyalty to the far off imams. 

Another interesting point is that the Isma'ili success in Multan 
preceded their success in Manjurah, Shi'ite influence had already 
permeated the society in Sind, for in spite of the existence of Zahiri 
Muhaddithi dogma in ManjQrah, Bash shari found the rulers of Sind 
often reciting khutbah in the name of the Daylami ruler ‘Adad al- 
Dawlah. Probably for some time these Ithna ‘asli'ariyah and Zahiri 
Muhaddithi dogmas held back the Isma'ili flood but only for a short 
while, for shortly afterwards Sind was mentioned UDder the mulabi- 
dahs, a term used to denote the Isma'ilis. As Jalam b. ghayban was 
the official emissary of the imam he could have been entrusted 
with overall command of the whole of Multan, Sind and Hind. 
But shortly later the kingdoms of Multan and Man§nrah appeared 
separate. The ruler of Manjflrah, if he was an Isma ili did not 
come to the help of Shavkh Dawad b. Na$r, the ruler of Multan 
against the two attacks of Mahmfld * 1 * * * * . It seems that after Jalam b. 
Shayban the position of the dd'l was combined with that of some 
chiefs, who could have been of Arab origin. 

The Druse epistle to Rajah Sumar b. Bal, the da'i designate* 
for ‘Multan and all those regions of Hind’ (including Sind), shows 
that Multan occupied more important position than Mansflrah in the 

(Continued from page 4) 

ruler Qubach ih was not cnthugistic about Islam. Minhaj al-DIn Siraj Faw&'id 
al-Fuwad, p 119. 

Later ghayicK Jaial al-Din Makidum-i-Jahaniyan Jahan Gasht of Ucbh 
thowed a similar attitude, in the time of Tughluq dynasty and when a Hindu 
HamQn refused to declare himself a Muslim after reciting the kalimah , he had 
him beheaded. 

1 Nazim, Sultan Mahmud and his times . 

It may be pointed out that Mahmud did not order any general massacre of 

the mul&hldah of MansQrah as was done by him at Multan. Another interest¬ 

ing question is whether the Jats who looted MjhmOd’s soldiers, a fact which 

made MahmOd organize his last expedition to the sub continent in J026. 

MahmQd pusnished them severely and it reminds one of his action against the 
muldhidah of Multan. 
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scheme of Isma'ili da 6 wat in the Subcontinent. B it in spite of 
Multan’s early conversion to rstnS'ili beliefs and the prominence 
enjoyed by it as tlie scat of the main dd'is of the movement it 
was lost to Israi ilism before Sind. Multan’s prominence in 
the Isma'ili da'wat continued upto the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Pir Shams Sabzwari one of the hujjats settled at Multan. 
As he bad come via Badakhsban and Kashmir it is likely that he 
combined the da'wat of those regions with that of Multan. In the 
next century the centre shifted towards Uchh, a reigicn adjacent 
to Multan. In this way since the last quarter of the tenth century 
till the fifteenth ceDtury Multan and its surrounding area conti¬ 
nued as centres of Isma'ili movement. This adherence to the region 
with the Isma'ili da'wat which made the later Isma'ilis c.g the 
Nizarians, in order to show themselves as the true successors of 
early Isma'ilis, adopt Multan as their head-quarters even though 
the majority of the people had long ceased to follow their tenets. 
A change of centre might have spotlighted the growing weakness of 
the movement leading to disheartening of the remaining followers. 
Besides this during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
Isma ili Sumrah chiefs were dominant in Sind and therefore con¬ 
certed efforts were made to win back the lost territory of Multan. 
Moreover, Multan and Uchh were centres of the Suhrawardi $«/. s, 
main opponents of the Isma'ilis, and it was a better strategy to 
fight their activities from their very centres. 

Jalam b Shayban probably ruled for a very short period and 
his region was followed by a dynastic rule. Such a combination of 
chieftainship with religious dignity was not unknown to the early 
Isma'ili imams and is still a familiar practice with Isma'ilis of 
Central Asia und the Subcontinent. 1 Scarcity of information docs 
not allow one to find out the ethnological associations of these 

J The Suhaylid. of Yemen were another such family. 

See also Agha Khan. The Memoirs, 1954 New York, pp. 22-24. See also 
Ivanow, The Truth Worshippers of Kurdistan, J 953 Holland, p. 19. It may be 
noted that somewhat parallel developments were discernable in the Isma'ili 
movement in Kurdistan, Eastern Peraia and Sind, 
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early rulers of Sind and Multan. Similarity in the names of 
Rajah Sumar 1 to whom the Druse epistle was addressed, Kharfif. 
the ruler of Mansnrah at the time of Mahmnd’s attack 2 (early 
eleventh century) and Chanisar, the ruler of Daybul defeated by 
Jalal al-Din Mankbarni in 1221-22 A.C. 2 with the nomenclature of 
the Sumrah chiefs found in the annals has led modern scholars to 
regard them as Sumrah chiefs. This would mean that Sumrah 
rule lasted from the eleventh century to the fifteenth century, a 
very long period of dynastic rule. Lack of historical corroboration 
adds to the confusion. There is a possibility of more than one 
branch of the Sumrah dynasty ruling at different times and periods 
and their cumulative rule could have spread over such a long 
period. 4 

There is another possibility that even during the life time of 
Jalam b. Shayban the seperate status of the two kingdoms was 
maintained and the da‘l and ruler of Multan possessed only a 
spiritual or religious superiority over the ruler of Mansnrah. The 
other alternative seems to be the re-assertion of centrifugal tenden¬ 
cies of the two regions. 

A prominent characteristic of religio-political movements have 


1 Elliot Historical Notes, Historian of Sind, Susil Gupta, ed. p. 92. n. 209. 

Cf Doudpotah, Notes, Tarikhi-Sindh, pp. 286-294. 

Haig, Ibn-i-Baiutab in Sind, J.R A S., Vol. 19, p. 393. 

Haig, Indus Delta Country, p. 76 

See also Jbn-i-Batufah, Rahilah, Eng Tr., p. 185. 

Tuhfat al-Kirim, Vol. Ill, p. 67. 

Riaz ul-Islam. The Rise of the Sammah, Islamic Culture, Oct. 1948. Abu 
Zafar Nadwi. Tarikh-i- r ind Azamgarh, 1947, pp. 277 et. seq, 

2 Diwdn-l-Farra 'U, Kabul ed. p. 74. 

3 Minhij al-Dlo Siraj, Tabaqat-l-Ndflrl, Vol. Ill, p. 523. 

4 The annals refer to the gathering of tribes at Tbarri (a common Sindhi 
■ame for any place of antique ruins, Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History 
p 100) in the reign ‘Abd al-Rashid (Ma‘«um, Tarlkh-i-Sind, Poona ed., p 60). 
Besides this there arc references to various factions of the ruling family 
who eamc to power (Tarlkh-l-SIndh, p.60). If Sumar b. Bal was a Sumrah 
chief, the above mentioned hypothesis is further strengthened. 
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been their regional and ethnical affiliations. It was true of IsmS‘1- 
lism as well. The Isma'ilis had established their power in North 
Africa, Yemen, Sind-Multan. In Africa they won power with the 
help of the tribe of Katamah. In Sind-Multan a similar pheno¬ 
menon was witnessed. The rsma’ili dd*,s probably made use of 
the regional and parochial tendencies and won the support of 
powerful tribes promising them a belter and just deal. The 
opressed Jats, joined by the newly converted Rajput tribes under 
the hegemony of the Sumrabs could have been such a possible and 
winning combination. For if Sumar b. Bal was a Sflmrah chief 
his tribe should have commanded a strong position to be entrusted 
with the task of recovering and restoring the lost position of the 
true ‘faith’. 

As stated earlier the Isma'ili da'wat after a hundred years of 
proselityzing activity succeeded in capturing power. However, 
their political rule had a chequered career. After a brief rule of 
the decades they had to face the invasions of Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nih. In 1010 A. C. Multan was annexed to the Oh aznawid 
empire. In the face of this catastrophe the Isma’ili efforts at 
recovery were seriously thwarted by an internal convulsion. The 
theories of hulul and tandsukh and attempts at deification of the 
Imam Hakim, the Fa(imid Caliph (996-1021 A. C.), an extremist 
reaction of the Isma'ili beliefs—led to the emergence of the Druses, 
the second such group to break off from the original movement, 
the Qarmatians being the first. The basic tenets of the Druse 
beliefs appeared during the last years of Hakim’s reign. He was 
proclaimed as God incarnate and as the 'Final incarnation’. 1 This 
claim engendered a serious controversy in the Isma'ili movement. 
But as tfakim wag the imam nobody could dare to challenge his 
decisions and claims, and it may be presumed throughout the 
Islamic world (including Sind and Multan) wherever the Isma'ili 
da'wat existed Ijikim’s orders proclaiming himielf as God incar- 

1 Encylopaedla of Ethics and Religion, Vol. VII, p. 198, XI, p. 456. 

Encyclopaedia hriiannlca , Vo). VII; p. 681. 
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nate were propagated. In the same way one may conclude that 
the bitter c3ntroversy found its echo in this region as well. This 
internal dissension partly explains fsma‘ili failure against Mahmud. 
Hakim’s death complicated the matter further. Eventually belie¬ 
vers in Hakim’s claims to divinity were compelled to retreat to 
the safe fastnesses of the Jabal in Lebanon. 1 However, they con¬ 
tinued to seek support for their beliefs and tried to rally the 
Isma‘ilts of distant regions to their beliefs. The famous epistle of 
Muktana Baha al-Din (also Baha al-Din Muktani) 2 the chief 
apostle of Hamzah, the dd'l of Hakim and the principal compiler 
of the Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 H. (1032 A.C.), 
to the Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general and to 
Shaykh Ibn SumSr Raja Bal in particular, 2 shows an attempt by 
the moderate and reformed Druse group 3 to win support in this 
region. 

It means that the three decades of orthodox rule of the 
Ghaznawids providing a superior intellectual life with better econo¬ 
mic and social conditions created serious divisions among 
the Isma‘ilis. At the same time the early $ufi shaykhs such as 
Shaykh Ismail (d. 448/1056). Shaykh ‘Uthman Hujwiyri (d. 1009- 
107z) had successfully started missionary work from Lahore 
and with official patronage their efforts were sure to meet success. 4 
This change affected the rulling house of Multan as well. ‘Abd 
Allah, grandson of Dawud, the ruler captured by Mahmud, 
probably headed a group which had deviated from their former 

1 Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion, Vol. XI, p 456. Ivanow, A Guide to 
lsmaili Literature , London, 1933, p. 45, see also Hollkter op. cit., pp. 232-237. 

2 Elliot, op. cit p 92. 

3 Tbs Druses are said to be divided into two groups. Muktana Baha al- 
Din, the emissary of Hamzah tried to check the exaggerated claims of al-Drazi. 
See Inn* al Salah an * al-Fahshd wa 'l-Munkir an’l Z&hir wa *I-Bdtin, vide Zahid 
Ali, Fatimi'ln-l-Mifr , Vol. II, pp. 161-167 ; see also Vol. I, p. 450. Elliot 
Historical Notes, Vol. I, pp. 489 et. scq. Qureshi, I. H, Muslim Community 
pp. 45-47. 

4 Moin al-Haq, Early Sufi gljaykis, Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Society , Vol. xxii, part I, p. M8. 
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beliefs. The extent of this deviation is not clear, ft could have 
been an attempt on the part of‘Abd Allah to establish a purely 
dynastic rule without securing the sanction of the imam. But 
in view of the Druse epistle it actually meant their swerwing 
from acceptance of Hakim's divinity. Baha al-Din wanted ‘the 
disciples of the doctrines of holiness ai d of unity’ (muwwafiidin) 
to ‘be distinguished from the party of bewilderment, contradiction, 
ingenuity, and rebellion.’ 1 It means that the Isma’ills of Multan 
and Sind had started rejecting the exaggerated claims of Hakim. It 
may be noted that Baha al-Din wanted them to rejoin the ranks of 
Unitarians {muwwahidin) a term u i .ed by the Druses to distinguish 
themselves from mu'min in (Ithna'ash'ari Shi'ahs) and Muslims or 
people of Zakir i.e. the Sunnis. Nowhere he addressed then: as 
people of Zdhir , Only the IsmS‘ilis following the Fitimid. Calipi* 
after yakim could be described as rebels and people of contradic¬ 
tion and obstinacy. 

The above epistle also points to the fact that Mahmud bad 
thoroughly uprooted the house of DSwud. The leniency shown by 
Mas‘Qd and the confusion and civil war following his death 
enabled the remaining members of Dawud’s family to make efforts 
to establish their own rule. The vacuum caused by the removal of 
Dawud and his house by Mahmud had left the da'wat leaderless, a 
position which could not be allowed to be prolonged ... A per¬ 
son sent from abroad could have attracted attention and conse¬ 
quent retaliatory action by Mahmild. 2 If a local person had to 
be appointed he had to be a man commanding strong loyalty of 
hi* followers—though the members of the faith in India were 
noted for their complete subservience to the will of the imam 2 and 
they could be expected to show reverence to any preson appointed 
by the imam as their chief irrespective of his family or lineage- 

1 Mahmud publicly burnt the cpiitle and robs of honour sent by th® 
Fatimld Caliph* al-Zahir. He alio executed Tabirati, an ItmiTL/ missionary 
Khurasan. 

2 This characteristic of Indian Isma*IIIs was noticed by the MsiI'mJ 
imdms also. 
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co!,IH 1 * PrCVa,Cnt ,ribaI set * u P a str °ne tribal chief 

could have suited their purpose well. When the dissensions arose. 

Druses tried to use one of such chiefs. They probably tried to 

Houd'lh' 5 !^ loya, »« by affirming his true descent from Bothro and 
udelbela, perhaps the original ancestors of these tribes and their 
chiefs and occupying some important position in the local Ismah'Ii 

rirr Riiah bsi (pa,) was «*■« or 

Thew ° rd migh( have 

been a tribal denom,nation. As the Sumrah chiefs are stated to 

have come to power just after the break-up of the Ghaznawid 
empire ,t may be safely concluded that Rajah Pal was a Samrah 
the tribe whose chiefs were entrusted with the IsmS-iH <Ja‘wat 
by Hakim (afier 1010 A.C.j.i 

The members of the erstwhile ruling family were found lack- 
g enthusiasm for the cause of Isma‘ilism. With the limited 
resources at their disposal and the vast missionary propaganda 
involved they could not be expected to score any remarkable 
success against their rich and powerful rivals of Cairo. Among 

hem al-Zah.r (1021-1036) seems to have embarked upon a vigo¬ 
rous po icy of winning new converts. He even tried to develop 
good relations with Mahmadi. Therefore, the I.maMli imams of 
Cairo seemed to have succeeded in re-establishing their control 

thTfall fTf °f, MUltanand SiDd S ° firm ^ that even after 

Cairo c w St3tC ° f Bahrayn 0082 A ' C -) the « of 

Cairo continued to receive zakat from this region.* 

mwm efforts at recovering their lost position started 
with the appointment of Ibn SumSr Raja Pal. In 1032 A.C. conflict 
between the pro-Drusc and the pro-Cairo sections became very 

T« ^V” 1051 A C of .he Ohaznawid" 

under Abd al-Rash.d became so weak that the Sumrahs of Sind 

gathered together at Tharri in lower Sind and selected Samrah 


1 However, the hmft'III sources are silent on this point 

2 Sec Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 487 et. seq. 

Hollister, op. c\:. t pp. 227-228. 
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as their chief. Sumrah married the daughter of Sa‘d, a powerful 
feudal lord, and as suggested by his name probably an Arab. Cut 
of this matrimonial alliance came the Samrah d> nasty 
which continued to rule parts of Sind till they were ousted by the 
Sammahs (middle of the fourteenth century). 

The selection of Sumrah without the prior sanction of the 
imam was unprecendcnted in the history of the Ism&‘Hi movement 
and testifies to the weakening of the authority of the imam, though 
after the selection confirmation from the imam could have been 
acquired. As the chief was selected from a family which wai 
already working as the ihaykh of the movement in Multan, the 
approval of the imam posed no problem or perhaps the approval 
of th c shaykh ’of Multan who held the status of hujjat was 
sufficient. 

The marriage of Sumrah of Sind with the daughter of Sad 
throws light on another aspect of the movement. The Ism2‘Ilib 
were noted for making changes in their policies according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 1 2 1 Mahmud is said to have uprooted Arab families, 
most likely the Isma‘Ili Arab families. The Isma‘ilis on their part 
might have tried to win over these descendents of the Arab settlers. 
In fact they could have posed as champions of anti-Turk or anti- 
Ghaznawid sentiments. In this resurgence of IsmaMlism Sumrah 
Rajputs played the leading role. 

The chequered career of IsmaTli cla'wat in this region suferred 
another eclipse at the hands of Muhammad Ghfiri. Strangely 
enough at this time as well there seemed no military co-operation 
between the Isma'ilis of Multan and MansOrah. The chronicles 
mention Ghurid conflict with the mulahidah of Multan but they 
are silent about the mulahidah of Sind. Perhaps the mulahidah of 
Sind were already on the retreat and the chroniclers did not give 
any weight to their position. 

Just as in the case of Mahmud’s invasion the Ism&'ilis were 
seriously afllicted with internecine conflicts and quarrels. Another 


1 Agha Khan, The Memoirs, p. 24. 
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great rift had also weakened the movement. They became divided 
into Must, ‘alwi and Nizari sects (1092 A. C.). The former gained 
power in Egypt and continued to control Yemen and thence 
penetrated into Gujarat while the N'izaris ably led by Hasan b. 
Sabbal? secured a strong base at Alamut and forged an alliance 
with the old group of dissenters, the Qarmatians. Out of this 
alliance were born the Assassins. For the next seven decades the 
Nizaris gradually began to gain ascendancy in Iran, Sind and 
Multan. It may be pointed out that zakat payment from Sind 
and Multan to Cairo imams ceased after 1082 A. C. For the next 
eighty years the Nizari missionaries worked hard and had the 
better of their rivals. The Must'aJawi da'wat died out because it 
failed to grow with the times—a basic characteristic of the Isma‘Ili 
movement, and was unable to face the combined challenge of 
Turkish warriors and $ufi missionaries. Later the Nizarians were 
given a new lease of life by the sweeping changes introduced by 
Hasan ‘ala Dhikrihi al-Salcim (1162-1166). Qiyamat was declared 
to have been established, hence there was no need of any sharVat 
and therefore the imam became the main spring of authority and 
law.t These declarations and other changes introduced by him 
marked the end of the era of Hasan b. Sabbah. Nizari lsma‘ilism 
now acquired a distinct identity of its own. At the same time 
struggle for unfiying the Isma‘ilis of the East was virtually over. 
But still opposition was not completely stamped out and thus 
Hasan Dhikrihi a!-Salam sent a new Hujjat Pir Nur al-Din whose 
reforms and efforts marked an important milestone in the develop¬ 
ment of this movement. 

The abrogation of sharVat opened new possibilities for the 
missionaries. Pir Nar al-Din also known as Nur Satgur and 
Sayyid-i-Sad5t made Gujarat his head quarters and initiated a 
new system of faith known as ?ira( al-Mustaqim or Sat-Panth 
combining the IsmSMIi beliefs with the Vedantic notions. 2 The 

1 Fadil 'Ali, Nur-i Mubin, p. 399; vide Zahid Ali, Fvti'in Vol. 1J, p. 177. 

2 Faridi. Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, p. 38 ; Najm al-Ghini, Madhtibib 

al-lsiam, R.unpur, p. 335. See also G. Allana, Sumran ]\ dawr Sindhi 

Sha 4 iri, Mi hr an, Vol. IX, 1962, p. 149. 
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change in the headquarters of the hujjat from Sind to Gujarat 
reflected the decreasing hold of the IsmS‘ili beliefs in Sind and 
therefore a consequent rise in the importance of Gujerat in the 
IsmSTili du'wat was natural where the syncretisation of Isma‘ili and 
Hindu beliefs was bound to score some success. The pronounced 
syncretic tendency now clearly discernable in the movement 
supports this thesis. Another possibility is that the Isma‘ilis of 
Sind were not ready to accept the interpretations of Dhikrihi al- 
Salam and therefore his hujjat was compelled to shift the venue of 
his activities to the more congenial atmosphere of Gujarat. The 
decision of Pir Nur al-Din to associate the Vedantic pi inciples 
with that of Isma‘ilism probably had official blessings. For as far 
back as the thirteenth century in a work known as Haft Bdbd 
Sayyidnd one finds references to Indian gods Vishnu and 
Narain in their writtings 1 . It means that the Niziri da'wat from 
its very inception realized the difficulty of recovering the lost 
following in the face of internal dissensions, hostile orthodox 
Turkish rulers and sufi missionaries. Therefore, they decided to 
win support among the non-Muslims by creating the impression 
that the Isma‘ili beliefs were akin to local Hindu beliefs. 2 Satgur 
Nar conentrated on Kolis and other low castes, the socially back¬ 
ward and under-privileged classes. 

The Nizarian impact over the Isma‘ili movement was also 
demonstrated in another field. They also started using violent 
and terroristic methods. The assassination of Muhammad Ghari 
is attributed to them. Later they tried to stage coups at Delhi in 
the time of Iltutmish and Radiyah. Some scholars have identified 
NQr Turk who led the abortive Isma‘ili attempt at recovering 
power at Delhi with Pir Nur al-Din. 3 However, this Ismalli phase 

1 Haft Baba Sayyldna, (ed Ivonow, Bombay 1933), p, 14. The book is aaid 
to have been written near 1200 AC. (p. 2). 

2 Najm al-Ghini, op. cit ., p; 335. 

3 yabaqAt-i-Ndfirt, Habibi, cd. Vol. I, p. 539. A controversy has developed 
around the personality of Nur Turk, giayki Niz5m al-Din Awliya speaks 
highly of him (Fw&'idal*Fawdd t pp. 19C-199. See also Ikram, Ab-i-Ka>Nihar % 
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of violence and terror was short lived. The abortive coup at Delhi 
reflects their desperation, for unable to counter their opponents 
in Sind they embarked upon an impossible task of capturing 
power at Delhi. Selection ef Delhi was, however, a clever 
choice. It had been recently subjugated and the majority of the 
population was still non-Muslim. The timing of the attempt was 
also perfect The time of Friday prayers v.as ideal for such an 
attempt. It recalls to mind the Protugucse sack of Thatta in 1555 
A. C. when only eight hundred Portuguese soldiers looted the 
whole city and returned with the richest loot of their lives. 1 
Thus the IsmahJl attempt at Delhi was not so improbable as it 
seems at first sight. Moreover, this attack could have been 
a part of a larger scheme. The news of the capture of Delhi 
could be the signal for further Isma‘ilj attempts at Multan and 
Sind. Later converging attacks from Delhi and Multan could 
reduce Lahore to subjection. However, the whole project depend¬ 
ed on the success of Delhi attack. That is why it was led by the 
hujjat himself in person. But Pir Nar al-Din came to Sind in 
1165 A.C. while the Delhi attack was made in 12 '7 A.C. 

The destruction of Alamut by the Mongols compelled the 
Nizar! Imams to go underground. As a result the da'wat became 
weaker. In the Subcontinent the Suhrawardi and Chishti fufis 
were undermining the Isma'ili influence. The Rajput tribes in 
Sind and Multan were being won over to the cause of orthodox 
Islam. The new faith coalesced them into a powerful hegemony 
led by the Sammahs. Meanwhile the loss in the organizational and 
missionary work of the da‘wat led the common men and others 
(Continued from page 49) 

pp. 385-387. He could not be Pir Nur al-Din because the latter is said to 
have arrived in 1 66 in Gujarat. The episode of Nur Turk occured in 1236. If 
Pir Nur al-DIn was still alive after a lapse of seventy yean he could not be 
physically in a position to lead the attack. Sketchy evidence makes it difficult 
to prove conclusively that he was Nur Turk, the scholar \ Cambridge Historv, 
Vol. III. pp. 48-59. 

1 Tari'’h-i-Slnd, p. 207. Tari^rfahtri , pp. 11M14. See also author's 
Thesis Sind Under the Mughuls . pp. 457. et , seq. 
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to go astray and fall into liscencious living, so characteristic of 
the Sumrahs. 1 The cataclysmic changes in the course of the 
river were reducing eastern Sind to an arid deseit. It compelled 
the Sumrahs to shift their towns and population repeatedly till 
they became a people without much power and wealth. It may 
also be kept in mind that the Sumrahs were already past their 
glory. They could have enjoyed unlimited power before the 
Ghurid attack. But after the Ghurid conquest and the rubsequent 
establishment of Delhi Sultanate the regions of Multan and Sind 
became an integral part of the orthodox Muslim empire, in which 
they could have enjoyed a very precarious existence. An interest¬ 
ing feature of this period in the history of the Isma‘ili movement 
is that except the unsuccessful attempt of Nnr Turk their is 
no instance of Isma‘ili confrontation with the orthodox Muslims. 
Against heavy odds a studied policy of avoiding open ruputure 
with the’authorities seems to have been adopted. Such clashes 
could have been avoided only if the Isma'ilis co-mingled with the 
rest of Muslim population and lived disguised as orthodox 
Muslims. 

The debacle of 1254 gave such a serious set—back to the 
Isma'ili da'wat that it took them a century to wear out its shock. 
Meanwhile owing to the policy of mingling with the orthodox 
Muslims and due to the work of the $ufis the number of Isma'ili 
followers dwindled. The confused Isma'ili population unable to 
secure any guidance from their own missionaries were easy to be 
won over by learning, piety and love of the §w/w. Among the 
Isma‘ilis the loss of the central authority of the imam resulted in 
the accentuation of feudalistic tendencies. Morals became lax and 


1 They were accused of drinking and forcibly seizing cattle of other tribes 
e.g. of the Sammahs T&rVih-l-Sind, p. 61 ; Firifihtab, Vol II, p. 317. 
Tuhfat al-Kirdm , Vol. Ill, pp. 83-84. 

Folk talcs speak of the high bardedncis of ‘Urrar, the Sunnh ruler of 
'Umarkot and Dalu Ra’i the ruler of Alor. 
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obscure, maonei ism 1 replaced (he distinctiveness of the unity of 
belief. 

Thus by the beginning of the seventeenth century in the eyes 
of the orthodox Muslims the Somrahs ceased to be miildhidah and 
became identified with the Hindus. 2 

Faced with the growing challenge from the fu/is, ortho¬ 
dox rulers 3 and weakened by mutual internecine conflict the devia- 
tionist element in the form of greater i)ncretic propensity became 
pronounced. In fact they could either move closer or away from 
the orthodox Islam. The policy of living disguised as orthodx 
Muslims was fraught with grave dangers and could jeopardize 
their distinct identity, therefore, logic of survival led them more 
on the path of deviation and syncretism, which in turn lessened 
their appeal among the orthodox Muslims. 

Now the syncretic tendencies became more pronounced with 

1 They were said to have peculiar customs e g the removal of nails, giving 
up wives after the birth of the first child and discarding of clothes after uting 
them only once. Haig (Ibn Batutah in Sindh, J R.A S Vol. 19, p. 393) on the 
basis of these customs regarded them as Rajputs. (Cf. Daudpota, 

Kh -i-Sindh, Notes, p. 286 : Elliot, Vol. I, p. 486* tt.sftj*) However, those 
customs are neither Arab, Muslim or Rajput. In the region of Sind with its 
limited resources and population it would have been difficult to indulge in the 
luxury of wearing new clothes all the times. At the same time giving up marital 
relations with wives after the birth of one child also seems improbable in prac¬ 
tice. Pulling out their own nails also defies logical explanation. Probably these 
were some local developments and could have been limited to some certain 
group or groups of the Isma'llis, For cremation of the dead was also not 
practised by the IsmSTIIs in general but only by one of their sects, the Imam 
glahis (Hollister, p. 260). Their aloo'ness may be due to their aristocratic 
airs as rulers of the region. Branding of slaves was nothing new and goes 
back to pre-Arab period when the rulers of Sind used to brand the Jats 
(Baiadhuri, Elliot, Susil Gupta, p 30). 

2 It is interesting to note that in 1470 they were not regarded a* Hindus 
(Mir’Ht-i-Sikandarl, p. 126) but in the sixteenth century they were called 
Hindus (Ttihlri, p 46) 

3 Firuz Tu’lhluq takes credit of uprooting heresy. 

Futuhit-l-Flruishaht, Elliot. Vol. IIIp, p. 377-378, 
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the passage of time. After Nur Satgur came Pir Shares Sabzv.2ri 
(d. 1356). He used the gabra hymns to propagate Islamic tenets. 
He convened the Roshanias in the Panjab (now found in Multan 
Gujranwala, Rawalpindi, Dera Ghazi Khan etc). They rever 
Bhagvadita and their religious books are called Atharv Vedh. 
They bear Hindu personal and caste names. 1 These Isma'jli efforts 
at revival in Gujarat and Uchh remained isolated. 

By the fifteenth century they bad become to weak that 
they could not make use of the approaching end of the 
first millenium of the Hijri calender, which gave birth 
to the messia'ic movement of Mahdi of Jaunpur and 
Din-i-IIahl of Akbar, for they were not waiting for any Madbi 
and Qiyamat. For them Qiyamat was already established. Never¬ 
theless, they again showed a commendable and latent power of 
resilience and of staging recovery. They found a capable leader 
and organizer in their twenty fifth hujjat, Pir Sadr al-Din (1430 2 


1 Nlzari , May 1940. pp. 2-3 ; July, p. 4 ; 

Pir Shams Sabzwari came via Badakhshan and Kashmir and died at Uchh. 
Wide discrepancy marks his dates and he is placed in 12th, 13th and 14th 
centuries. In the absence of any conclusive evidence the date H56 supplied by 
Iima'ili sources should be accepted. Pir Sljams was 20th in the list of hujjats. 
fSee Hollister, op.cit., p. 324). His teachings were known as gjjams Mat. 
Probably the teachings of Nur Satgur were unknown in theie regions. The 
success attending Nur Satgur’s efforts also could have induced the Isma'llis to 
extend them to these regions. If succeessful the new scheme could become 
universal. 

2 There was a controversy about Pir Sadr al-DIn and his ion Kablr al-Din 
in the last century. A section of the Khojahs claimed them to be Sunni 
Muslims (See A. S. Picklay, Isma'llsm, appendix, the Khoja cass, article 13, 
pp. 140, 153-158). In this respect the remark of Pb^ykli # Abd al Hacjcj In 
A^jxh^r a/'/ljchydr (p. 213) is interesting : 

jioj^y* ^ % jl 

L) J j 1 *y I jl 

J _Ij jl (jijS' ij *jl 
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who may b: compared favourably with Hasan b. Sabbah and 
Dh krihi al-Salam in his impact on the movement. 

The syncretic element traceable in the writings of Hasan b. 
Sabbah and the works of Pir Nur al-Din and Pir Shams al-Dln 
found a more distinct and universal adoption in the Sat Panth of 
Pir Sadr al-Dln. In his famous book the Dasa Awtdr (the ten in¬ 
carnations) the prophet* and imams of Isma'iil theology are identi¬ 
fied with Hindu gods ' He is also credited with better re-organiza¬ 
tion and is said to have instituted the jhuli and the jamd'at-khanah. 2 
The impact of his far reaching refoims was rot confined to his 
own age but may be discerned for long time after his death. 

The increased importance enjoyed by Pir Sadr al-Din was 
probably responsible for raising the status of the hujjat vis-a-vis 
the imam. At the same time the post of the hujjat for this region 
became hereditary, a development which not only weakened the 
control of the imam but later gave rise to further dimensions 
and rebellions. The hereditary nature of the office tended 
to in still awareness of their extraordinary importance. It 
resulted in a challenge from the family of the hujjat. It is 
said that either Pir Imam Shah or his son Nor al-Din, a 
grandson and great grandson of Pir Sadr al-Dln were responsible 
f or a s plit. The split occurred on the question of das- 
(Continued from page 53 ) 

Jo Aj Lo a 

Cf. Hafiz ul-Rahman, TariKb-i-Uch , p. 151. * ' 9 " UT 

See also Fawd’id al-Fuwad (pp. 198-199) for Nizam al-Din Awliya’s 
good opinion about Nur Turk. 

1 Najm al-Ghani, op. cit.. p. 334 ; Mujtaba Ali, The Origin of the Khojahs 
and their Religious Life To-dav, Bonn, hudmg Robrscheid, Verlag, 1939, p. 42. 
Arnold. Preaching of Islam, Lahore, 1961, p. 278, Hollister, op. cit., p. 357* 
Vide the khojah case, see apped.x, pp. 155-157 in Picklay. Ismaiiism. The 
other books are Ginan also by Pir Sadr al-Din and Pandy Ot-i-Jan onward, by 
Imam Shah. 

2 It is interesting to note that the concept of Jama’at kl anah was present 

in the period of Nizam al-Din Awliya (13:0) and was current in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth century under the Mughuls. See Jamaat kjana 
Masjid, Percy Brown, Indian Architecture , Bombay, 1942, pp. 18-19, 
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sundli (10 % zakat) and its remittance to the imdmj A ten percent 
charge on all the possessions ensured a lucrative income. Some 
scholars argue that the conflict with Imam Shah v\as patched up 
and in fact it ocured with his son Nur al-Din. But it may be 
pointed out that Imam Shah moved out from Sind to Gujarat 
and the dissenters were called after his name as Imam Shahis. 1 2 

This serious split produced a great crisis. The dissenting 
group in order to maintain its identity had to either move closer 
to othodoxy or mover more towards syncretism. In the former case 
they could have lost their seperate existence, a fate which Uck 
over the dissenters of the Must'alian hm&hlis of Guja*at, who came 
to be known as Sunni Bohrus or JaTari Bohrss. 3 Or else they could 
identify themselves more with the Hindus. The identification with 
the Hindu Vishnavite beliefs had been completed under the 
leadership of Pir Sadr al-Din. The Imam Shaids could do no more 
but adopt some of the Hindu customs e.g. cremation of the dead. 4 

Notwithstanding the pioneering efforts of Pir Sadr al- 
Din the I$ma‘ili da'wat continued to suffer set-backs. The 
gradual shift in the seat of the Ismalli hujjat from Multan 
to Gujarat points to the decreasing popularity of the movement. 
Pir Sadr al-Din and his son Hasan al-Din Kabir 5 remained at 
Uchh. The next hujjat , Taj al-Din and another son of Sadr al-Din 
lies buried at Badin while Imam al-Din moved into Gujerat. The 
Isma‘ili beliefs retreated towards south-eastern border of Sind 
and by the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. Some pockets might have survived in other areas of 
Sind. However, by this time both in Sind and Gujarat orthodox 
Muslim rulers and murids of the Suhrawardi §ufis were in power. 6 

1 Hollister, op. cit., pp. 358-359. 

2 Encyelopaedii of hlam , Imam Shah IT, p 474; Hollister op cit , p. 360*361. 

3 Abu Zafar Naiwi, ' Aqd al-Juwrihir ft Ahwbl al- Duwdliar, Karachi, p. 122 
et . cit. 

4 Hollister, op, cit p. 360. 

5 Akhhflr al-Akhydr . p. 213 ; Hollister, op. cit. p. 324. 

6 In fact Sultan Mahmud Buyagrab was a cousin of Shaykh Qu*b-i-‘A lain 
and was the grandson of Jam Junn, the exiled Jam of Sind. Sikander, Mir'dt- 
i’Sikandarl, p. 124. 
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Jiso rCf M C ’ ,hC Niz5ri rsm5 ‘ IIis could not find shelter in Gujarati 
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this movement. " * mpts greatly weakened 
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--~ y n ° °^ 0,r - The reference also shows that in 

1 See Sh. Ikram. Ab-i-Iawthar pp. 396-397. 

2 Mir'&t-i-Sikandurl . pp. 126-127. 

3 Fandi, Gazetteer, pp. 66-69, 76 - 77 . 

4 Pandytit-i-Jawanmardl. 

5 They lived in parganah. Pztar r\t . t , « 

living io parganah Bubakao were regarde/* Slw,sUn (Sehwan) while those 
hint. Vol.II,pp. 6 5, 68 * ded8S noa ^^ Mazhar-l-Shohja- 

6 Agha Khan, Memoirs , p. 21. 

7 ‘Afa Tattawi, Shahr-i-AsJiub, pp. 230-231 viH* r ^ , 

p. 424. ’ PP U Vldc Tuhfut al-Kiram, Vol. IN, 

JU| .Xi y. ;4 ; J ^ j o.ljj., . c . . 
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the feudal set-up the trading classes* including the IsmS’ilis en¬ 
joyed a secondary position. 

When one comes to the nineteenth century one finds the 
Isma'ili imams living in exile in Sind ; their warriors played an 
important role in the British conquest of Sind. 1 Afterwards the 
Isma'ili movement enters the modern phase of its life, that is the 
emergence of a compact thriving minority among the Muslims of 
the Subcontinent. 

The Tsma’ilis of Sind occupied a prominent place in this 
region for nearly six centuries. Their contribution to the culture 
and civilization of this region was considerable, love and respect 
of the sadat and esteem for p/rs also seem to be one of the lega¬ 
cies of the lsmS‘ili tradition. A large number of customs, rites 
and ceremonies which later became part of the Muslim society 
seem to owe their origin to Isma'ili influence. Some of their 
influence may be seen in the traditions of DaryUpanthi sect. 2 
The Isma'ili missionaries tried to win following by substituting 
local religious literature by their own. One such example was 
that of Pir Shams al-Din who tried to replace the hymns of Shakti- 
panathis by his own composition. As they had to preach to the 
common man they had to resort to the local language. The same 
method was to a certain eatent used later by the fufis. The Isma'ili 
missionaries may be regarded as the earliest exponents of local 
languages. It may be emphasised again that all the popular folktales 
of Sind also belong to this period. At the same time the great 
synthetic trend of Sindhi culture owes much to the syneretic at¬ 
titude and policies of those Isma'ilis. 

1 The Agba Khan, Memoirs , also ;ee Picklay. Chapf. X. 

2 Some Daryapanthi symbols such as palm of the hand is similar to the 
concept of panjtan-l-pdk of the Shi ite and Isma‘111 beliefs. It may be pointed 
out that ‘five lamps’ are kept burning at the tomb of fiiayfch Tihir, the Muslim 
version of Udcrolil at Nasrpur. Such dual personalities and nan.es as ShayKti 
Tahir Uderolal recall to mind the Isma'ili practice. 

See Abbot, Sind. Appendix A, pp. 100-101, Thakur, Sindhi Culture, 
Bombay, p. 131, Tuhfat aX-Kiram, Vol. Ilf, p, 153. 








